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FOREWORD 


In 1908, I published a fragment of thought 
autobiography, entitled Dogmas Discarded. 
This was revised and republished in 1940 and 
is being circulated still. This study followed 
an exact chronological order. lt had to be 
told exactly in order of time. 

Dogmas Discarded is incorporated in the 
present work. 

My “trials” for alleged sedition, London and 
Glasgow, are treated as a distinct book. 
They are published and circulated under the 
title Rez v Aldred. 

My Courts Martial have to be compiled for 
publication as a separate study. This record 
belongs also to my autobiography. 

Then there are my prison thoughts. It 
seems strange to me, whenever I think of the 
prison anthologies that have been published 
in my time, that the compilers have shown 
an undue anxiety to exclude the prison 
thoughts of Richard Carlile, Veer Savarkar, 
and myself. 

The world owes a debt to Richard Carlile 
that can never be repaid. The man’s thor- 
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oughness of concept outlaws him. Savarkar 
evolved the philosophy of the Indian struggle 
and is the world’s outstanding Hindu scholar 
and thinker. His martyrdom was a terrible 
experience, almost impossible of survival. 
His tense sincerity challenges the com- 
placency of the compilers. I, at least, thought 
in prison, and did not just sojourn there, A 
kind of common completeness of outlawry 
links Savarkar and myself with Carlile. We. 
are the corner stones that the builders of the 
temple have despised and rejected. 


My prison thoughts will find a place also 
in the final memoirs. Meantime I mention 
some of the jail musings. 


In The Word for December 1943, I com- 
menced an anthology of my prison thoughts 
under the title “Slow Calvary”, sub-title, 
“The Cup”. “Sown in Dishonour” belongs to 
these writings; and there are various prison 
essays scattered through most volumes of 
The Word, including an important study, 
called “The Magnificat”. 


GUY A, ALDRED 


PART I. PRELUDE 


For if the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, 
Who shall prepare himself to the battle? 


CORINTHIANS, 14:8 


1. THE TOWER OF LONDON 


This autobiographical study would need no 
prelude but for its title. The title needs to 
be explained. The explanation is very simple. 
Possibly the explanation will label the 
writing as a study in cockney autobiography. 
I expect the reader to find it a record of some- 
what wider scope of activity than that. 

Certainly, I was born within sound of Bow 
Bells. My youth was spent either in the heart 
of the City of London or on its fringe. I went 
to Church within that ancient and restricted 
area known as the City of London, as distinct 
from the wider region known as London, but 
not yet Greater London. I knew its history 
and rejoiced in its lore and tradition. This 


was my real world. Naturally, much of my 
tramping—for in those days I walked and 
mused as I walked—took me within sight of 
the Tower of London. To gaze at this structure 
was to be carried back in imagination to the 
Norman days. It was in vision a complete 
cinemascope of the history of London, the rise 
and fall of statemen, palace conspiracies, and 
the sufferings and attempted revolts of the 
common people. The word ‘cinemascope” 
had not been invented at that time. One 
wrote and spoke of “panorama”, The idea is 
the same and “cinemascope” is the more 
expressive term. 


The Tower of London means different 
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things to different folk. Some think of crown 
jewels. Others have or pretend an interest 
in ancient cannons. Yet others identify the 
Tower with the changing of the guard. To 
me, the Tower of London has meant only one 
small item of fact and interest—small in 
relation to the tower itself, immense in 
relation to human thought and vanity— 
Traitor’s Gate! The name has had always a 
strange fascination for me. 

I do not wish to see the purple parade of 
history. I am not interested in kings and 
queens, except when they fall, and show some 
heroism. Then I would rescue them person- 
ally. I do not bow to accepted monarchs. I 
would not execute fallen ones. I am neither 
toady nor executioner. In their hour of 
suitering I would welcome ex-kings and ex- 
queens into the commonwealth as fellow- 
citizens and would do them no personal harm. 
I would wish them a long and happy life. 
Why not? 

Crown jewels and red carpets have no 
interest for me. My interest is the Traitor’s 
Gate. It bids me pause to think. 

This interest was on me before I became a 
Boy Preacher. It remained with me during 
my Boy Preacher activity. The interest 
remains though it is so many years since I 
left London and I have no notion of returning 
to the City of London. Glasgow also has a 

history. So has every town and village in the 
world. If stones could speak the entire earth 
would be alive with counsel and confession. 

As a boy preacher, living in London, 
caressing its history whilst I but read the 
history of the world, my mind was ever on 
the Tower of London and its ill-famed 
Traitor’s Gate. I thought of the many con- 
demned persons who had passed through that 
gate who were no traitors—men of courage 
and principle. Often their doom had been 
sealed by men whose hearts were ever black 
with treachery. As I thought of this historic 
significance of Traitor’s Gate, my mind gave 
form to the religious contrast of the broad 
path that leadeth to destruction, and the 
narrow one that leads to salvation. I sus- 
pected that few of my Christian friends 
understood the phrases they bandied about 
and used with such glib pretence at under- 
standing. My friends spoke with such quaint 
orthodoxy. Their emptiness of mind astounded 
me; for they regarded each phrase as having 
the opposite meaning to what its sense 
and content expressed. These friends were 
happy in this folly of misbelief. I thought 


ee 


raitor’s Gate and found their calculated 
peat of unbelief intolerable. A blas- 
phemous sham. Which is why I ceased from 
being a Boy Preacher and in due course of 
evolution became what I am. 

The broad way is the way of success. It is 
the path that leads to security, blessed word; 
to honour and distinction. One first sees life 
in the slums, in log cabin, or workhouse. 
One ends up dining with kings or as a Presi~ 
dent. From hardship to ease, with one’s 
fellows left behind to perish. That is the 
broad way. The path pursued by great 
preachers and politicians. It leads to mental 
and moral stagnation which is another name 
for damnation. Purple and fine linen atone 
for corruption of soul. 

Then there is the narrow way. It is the 
path that is lined with suffering. It has no 
worldly goal. At the end, there exists no 
success. It is the way scorned by worldlings. 
It is the way of salvation. 

I use the word “salvation” correctly, as the 
disciples of Jesus used it, before Tertullian 
corrupted its meaning. The narrow way of 
salvation is the path of healing, the path to 
health, the path to wholesomeness. 

Thinking as a Cockney ought of the Tower 
of London caused me to reach the conclusion 
that one must choose between two ways of 
walking through life. There was the broad 
way that led away from the punishments 
signified by the traitor’s gate, but actually 
led to the real traitor’s gate, if integrity be 
the measurement of man. Then there was 
the narrow way, the way of integrity, of 
truth, and loyalty: the way too often of 
personal destruction. 

And so I opposed two conceptions, engaged 
in word play to quieten my fear of life’s 
struggle: 

Traitor's Gate, so termed by worldlings, 
the way of worldly doom and personal 
sovereignty of mind; 

Traitor’s Gait, the way in which those who 
bowed before kings conducted themselves, 
persons actually afraid to live because they 
were afraid to die, Persons who sought to 
command the whole world by losing their 
individual soul. 

I decided which path I would take. The 
story of that decision is a challenge to the 
world I have challenged all my life. It is the 

story of a man who is unbeaten. I do not 
write this autobiography because my life is 
finished. I write it because I feel that my 
life is opening out, almost at its beginning. 
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This is the record of a heretic’s path. It tells 


The story is a living story of a career that 


the reader how I walked and where my walk- has led nowhere because the walk has not 
ing took me. I strode through certain main reached its goal. The title is not an epitaph 
adventures, not always without fear, but It is a defiance. It is a sound title for an 
certainly without thought of compromise or adventurous life lived in the jungle of civiliza- 


surrender. The story is lightened by the tion. 


It throws down the gauntlet to 


incidental record of lesser adventures, mere self-seeking worldliness and hypocrisy. It 


incidents of the wayside, sidewalk orna- 
mentation. 

To the best of my ability, I have told the 
story truthfully. I think that it has colour. 
There would be no purpose served by the 
record if it were drab, 


condemns the complacent, the so-good-for- 
nothing hirelings. 


After fifty-three years of striving and 


striding, I am proud to entitle my story: No 
Traitors Gait. That is the whole theme of 
this autobiography, 


2, THE THEME REVIEWED 


Looking back on the evolution of my 
thought, religious and political, and recalling 
particular episodes of the adventure or 
misadventure that has been my life, I note a 
strange tendency to do the right thing at the 
wrong time. My word must not be accepted 
on this point. It is a statement that must 
be vresented factually. This will be done. 

By the right thing, I do not mean to say 
that what was said or done was necessarily 
right. I only mean that, at the time I did 
a certain thing, the action was condemned 
by my immediate contemporaries. Subse- 
quently, exactly the same course of conduct 
was pursued by my critics. It was not only 
hailed as being right but was accepted as the 
fashion from then on. Nothing was said 
about my anticipatory activity nor about my 
condemnation. I have described this attitude 
of the movement as hypocrisy. In this record 
I assail such hypocrisy. 

It is possible that this treatment has left 
me with a chip on my shoulder. It is not nice 
to have one’s virtues swept to one side either 
wilfully or thoughtlessly. As regards the 
movement, the sweeping has been calculated. 
I have been viewed always as a danger. 

Sometimes I recall this treatment with 
humour. Its oddness and injustice amuses 
me. At other times I feel the scars. Then I 
recall it with anger. My mind is consumed 
with a white heat of vrotest. At least I have 
learned from it. I am most careful not to 
injure another person in their mind by 
neglect or misrepresentation. I think much 
lasting harm is done by man to man that 
way. The old are very guilty of that offence 
against the young. Sometimes youth dis- 


plays an arrogance to succeed which scars 
and hurts the pioneer. Of course, the pioneer 
should be above such hurt. Unfortunately, 
pioneers are human: and human nature 
heing what it is, none of us are above hurt. 
I carry many scars that ought not to be there. 
Which proves that, although I would be 
great, I am not all greatness. The littleness 
of the very human, all too human being, 
insists on peeping out. 

Exactly how to explain this strange ex- 
perience of denunciation, imitation, and 
neglect, I do not know. It is like a positive 
that is conditioned by a negative. 

In grammar, a positive conditioned by a 
negative becomes a negative. Speech would 
be impossible of understanding were it 
otherwise. In mathematics it is just the 
same. Multiply one or one thousand by 
nothing, and the result is nothing. Of course, 
one can add nothing to a thousand and it 
remains a thousand. Hence nothing hap- 
pens. So the experience of which I complain 
is not mere addition. The negative I indict 
is not a mere nothing. The experience is 
more a case of multiplication than of addi- 
tion. Two experiences are not added. They 
multiply each other. Yet the grammatical 
conclusion, and the mathematical result, do 
not avvly exactly. There is something wrong 
about this statement of the eanation. 

All this may seem somewhat abstract and so 
bore the reader. Yet it is not without 
interest. To be censured or condemned for 
doing the right thing is not just stagnation. 
It is death. Something warm with life is 
killed. It is an ugly fact, like murder. The 
later conduct of those who murder is another 
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fact, a cynicism and a mockery. It also is truthfully about himself and that, therefore, 
criminal. In numerous ways, one might say all autobiography is false. I am not 
almost continuously, I have been the victim convinced on this point. I am prepared to 
of such outrage. The perpetrators of the write the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
wrong, although they come to occupy the but the truth about myself. I am hesitant 
seats of the great, and to hold dominion over about a few incidents of my experience, 
the world, are without vision. As men, they They are important: yet to recall them in 
do not exist. They are but beasts of the field, cold print would harm persons for whom I 
arrayed to look like men. Beasts—with a have a deep regard. For this reason only am 
zest for conquest. Their aim is food, clothing, I reluctant as yet to tell the story. I do not 
and shelter. I have ambled through the object to the anecdotage being retailed. It 
world. how I do not know; but my aim has should be, however, so as not to wound, when 
not been just food, clothing, and shelter. I all parties concerned are dead. Only in these 

believe that. to be human, one must possess cases am I anxious to withhold the truth. 
vision. Loyalty to the vision that is man has The story of my life is worth telling 
been my life. Vision demands liberty and is completely. My biography has three aspects. 
rebellious. These can be conceived as being written in 
This rebellion of soul is not violence. It the language of early Christian mysticism. 
finds no joy in destruction. Its aim is trans- which was adavted from Paganism. I would 
formation. I do not wish to devastate un- go back to Sabellius, whose concept of the 
duly. I have never shrunk from devastation. triune deity became the keynote of Sweden- 
There is much to be destroyed. - borg’s doctrine. Sabellius was challenged 
With me, vision is sovereign. Where my by Arius. The noet was challenged by the 
vision is not. I owe no allegiance. At the be- thinker in prose. Treated as fact, the mystical 
hest of my vision I am prepared to go to war triune deity is ridiculous. Here we have no 
objective reality. Subscribed to as mysticism, 


with ovrincipalities and powers, and I feel 1 
that I am clothed to achieve victory, pro- it is intriguing and expresses much powerful 


tected by an invisible garment that was never truth. 
made in any tailor’s shop. The Church of Swedenborg is called the 


As a Bov Preacher, I felt, myself clothed in New Church, Church of the New Jerusalem. 
this kind of armour. Clothed and protected. Folk who pass by a New Church will see 
This belief explains my growth into man- notices outside about Jesus Christ that read 
hood. It possesses me as I write. It explains exactly like the notices outside Episcopalian 
my revolt against the pedestrian biographv or Presbyterian Churches. Nevertheless, the 
and antohiogravhy of my contemoraries. It message is not the same, 
exnlains mv jmpatience with those who rise I do not wish to reveat what I have written 
from the depths of poverty to the cowardlv in Historical and Traditional Christianity 
servitude of those in power. I would sweep and developed in my other studies in Christian 
these pretenders into outer darkness. origins. It is interesting however to note the 
Oblivion should become their name. thought of Sabellius as taught by the New 

My vurpose in this work is to write about Church. Sabellius reconciled the deity of 
myself. This the reader knows. I aim to Jesus, thereby making him Christ, with the 
explain how I grew into what Iam. My de- Unity of God. 
sire is to define my thought and its evolution To Sabellius, God was one person, one 
and to state why, I consider this thought so absolute unity underlying the universe and 
important, and such an adventure. The immanent in the universe. God completed 


reader can judge the facts and condemn me 
if I am in error. First, he must know the 
exact nature of the error, if error there be. 
He must have the facts before him and not. 
base his conclusion on hearsay. Richard 
Carlile once said that speaking of one’s self 
is a pleasure at all times. He was right in 
this observation. Like Carlile. I am not 
ashamed to exnose my past career to the 


knowledge of all. 
It has been said that no one dare write 


himself in three revelations. 

There is a fallacy here because a person 
must be a relative being. A person cannot 
be absolute. Sabellius conceived of God as 
the person absolute. 

As God, the absolute, he was Creation, the 
Law, the absolute life or being of the universe. 

As Christ, he was a ray or beam of light 
from this absolute. who came to dwell in Tesus. 
'n this way. Jesus became an inspiration to 
mankind. He was the Son of Man who was 
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also, for the time being, whilst inspired, the plane of relative existence. It is the mani- 
Son of God. The range of the inspiration is festation, the agitator, the Son of Man grown 
greatly exaggerated and thus limits the into the Son of God. 
domain of God considerably. Inspired, Jesus This manifestation strives and pas 
is the manifestation of the Godhead. He is agitator dies, a mere human. The mit eae 
not absolute. He is not the Godhead. 5 reveals itself in his teaching is released by 
Jesus dies, as man must die. In life, he his death. It dwells in the hearts of men and 
spread the influence of his inspiration. The jin the cities of men as that vague, indefinable 
Holy Spirit leaves him because it cannot die yet absolute energy—the Holy Spirit! This 
in mortal man. The spread of his word js the third phase—the post-mortem phase 
Spreads the influence of Truth. Except that of thought reaction. It has proceeded from 
more than one person could become such a the second phase. 
teacher, and could become a centre of he thira phase is not static nor absolute. 
inspiration, this is a wonderful philosophical It is not even potentially dynamic, as is one’s 
papel oe g pela fay ieee an philosophy of life. It is not pure happening, 
embraced practically, not ‘or this can be shallow and uninspired, yet 
factually. It is the rhetoric of reality; rank as action. The third phase is’ the 
eee LR ee eee , enone meeting and merging of philosophy and 
pply aS y bnougnt action. It becomes a complete wisdom of 
evolution, to my experiences in the struggle being, action, and repose. It is the happy 
and to my conclusions from those experiences. weaving completed ; m 
Once evolved, the thought b - , weeny 
g Su oe pers In this autobiography I relate the second 


tive and dominant. It is the philosophy of : : 5 2 
one’s life, the underlying reality, or absolute, Phase of this weaving. It is not a pedestrian 


Then comes the struggle, the making known SMort. I have walked proudly and con- 
the philosophy or wisdom. This is the God ‘SCiOusly along the path of humiliation. Mine 
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PART Il. | WATCH MYSELF GO BY 


Just stand aside and watch yourself go by; 
Think of yourself as “he”, instead of “I.” 
Note, closely as in other men you note, 

The bag-kneed trousers and the seedy coat. 
Pick flaws; find fault; forget the man is you, 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
Confront yourself and look you in the eye— 
Just stand aside and watch yourself goby .. . 

—STRICKLAND GILLIAN 


1. THE WATCH BEGINS 


I was born on November 5, 1886, at 24 
Corporation Buildings, Farringdon Road, 
Clerkenwell, London. The birth certificate 
shows that my birth was registered on 
December 21, 1886, in the Sub-District of St. 
James, in the Registration District of Holborn. 
The birth was registered by my mother, as my 
father took no interest, either in her welfare 
or in mine. 

If anyone cares to consult the marriage 


register, they will discover that I was born in 

wedlock legally and not morally. My mother 

and father were married at the Church of St. 

Philip, in the Parish of Clerkenwell, on 
September 13, 1886—about seven-and-a-half 
weeks before I was born. My father is 
described as Alfred Arthur Aldred, bachelor, 
Dramatist, age 22, of 47 Amwell Street. His 
father is described as Alfred Aldred, deceased, 
Fishing Tackle Manufacturer, My mother is 
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described as Ada Caroline Holdsworth, age 20, 
Spinster, Parasol Maker, 24 Corporation 
Buildings. Her father is described as Charles 

William Holdsworth, Bookbinder. Actually, 

my father never made a home for us. He 

continued to live at Amwell Street and I was 
brought up by mother and my maternal 
grandparents. 

I have a very definite memory, my earliest, 
of visiting my father at Amweil Street, when 
I was only a few years old. My father never 
discharged his family obligations and deserted 
both my mother and myself completely by 
the end of 1892. Subsequently, both parents 
contracted bigamous marriages. The cer- 
tificates of these marriages are utterly false 
in essential detail. Without any collaboration 
or association, each parent proved to be an 
adept at a similar, also parallel type, of mixed 
recording and the creation of persons who 
never existed. 

Grandfather Holdsworth worked at the old- 
established firm of Orrin & Geer, at the corner 
of Bowling Green Lane, right opposite his 
home. From the front-room window one 
could see him at work at his bench. 

As a child, I loved to look across the street 
and watch him at work. To me he was a very 
great man. He still lives in my memory as a 
great man. Unfortunately, he cannot know 
that this is so. 

It is many years since I visited London and 
the visit was dreary and depressing. An old 
man walking round the haunts of his youth 
seeking to recapture the meinories of his 
past is a creature of mockery rather than 
of interest. We have lost our sense of sacred- 

ness and romance despite all our ceremonies. 
We mock the past and so burlesque ourselves. 
At that time I did not visit Clerkenwell. It 
must be almost a quarter of a century since I 
returned to Clerkenwell, looked with longing 
at Corporation Buildings, and felt that some- 
how they had changed. The balconies seemed 
to have shrunk, and so real was this illusion 
that the place was not the place of my 
youth. 

In 1940, an Italian family whose address 
was 24 Corporation Buildings, told me that 
the numbers had been changed since I lived 
there. My birthplace seems to be now number 
41 and 24 has been attached to the first block 
coming up Farringdon Road towards the Post 
Office. The place where I was born adjoins 
the present number 24 at the back balcony. 
Number 24 is now the flat in which my school- 
friend, Penn, used to live with his parents. I 


constantly went into that flat over the back 
balcony. 

In my time, the superintendent or caretaker 
lived in Ray Street. Corporation Buildings 
extended into Ray Street, which led to Saffron 
Hill and the Italian Colony, as we termed it. 
He seems since to haye been moved to the 24 
in which I was born. The present 24 would 
not be opposite where my grandfather worked 
or give me a slanting view of Bowling Green 
Lane. 

The story of my grandfather does not 
belong to this chapter but I cannot help 
writing a word about my feelings towards him 
as I recall myself growing up and beginning 
to toddle across the front-room. I was nearly 
five years old before I could walk and I was 
very late in learning to speak. My mother 
told me that I was tongue-tied and a small 
operation had to be performed on my mouth 
before I did talk. So I actually remember 
learning to walk—suddenly rising from the 
floor where I had been crawling; then seizing 
hold of a chair and drawing myself up; then 
being coaxed to walk by my mother, my 
grandmother, and my grandfather. This 
became symbolic of my grandfather’s attitude. 
He was coaxing me always to walk, to go 
forward, to make headway. Not in a worldly 
sense but in the sense of self-development. 
He was a great and good man. The debt I 
owe to his memory can never be repaid. If 
I live long enough, it can be passed on toa 
rising generation. A poor reward but it is all 
Ican do. I hope that he found happiness in 
ans thought that perhaps I might attempt to 

0 so. 

My grandfather was poor and hard-working. 
One never sensed his poverty. His family 
never seemed to experience want. My grand- 
mother was a good manager and my grand- 
father a good and considerate provider. He 
was most anxious for the well-being of his 
family. This consisted of four daughters, 
There had been a son but he died at an 
early age. 

My grandfather was opposed to all corporal 
punishment. He was patient, thoughtful, and 
understanding. “Long suffering” is the 
phrase. And he won by his faith in pursuing 
this line of conduct. He was calm under all 
circumstances—but calm, with warmth and 
consideration. A kindly and loving coolness 
possessed him. Yet it expressed tremendous 
and terrible power. As with his family, he 
was a very good neighbour. He was my pal 
always and never once did he strike me or 
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rail at me. A better parent it would have 
been impossible to find. After a lapse of so 
many years I hold his memory green. 

My mother was one of two daughters who 
stayed at home. The others married and 
were constantly making calls on him. 

As I grew up I learned, not directly, but 
from family conversation. that my father 
considered himself a man of culture compared 
with my grandfather. My father was a snob 
with nothing to be snobbish about. He was 
not only a snob on nothing a year but also 
with no character for a foundation. I re- 
member seeing him once when I was a boy. 
My memory is faint as to details but clear as 
to one outstanding fact. He watched from 
the window of 47 Amwell Street as mv mother 
and I passed out of his life altopether. This 
was conduct which has alwavs been beyond 
my understanding. I remember that his 
mother gave me a gift of a walking clock- 
work horse: a clockwork cock that walked 
and crowed: and a small Noah’s Ark, filled 
with small chocolates. To the boy these were 
wonderful tovs hut what voor substitutes for 
sustenance and affection! The consciences 


of my father and his mother could not have 
been of any worth. 

It was the year after I left school that I 
learned of the part played in world-history 
by many book-binders. My grandfather de- 
fended his craft and his fellow-craftsmen to 
me once after my return from a meeting. I 
then studied the matter for myself. The 
result made shoddy of my father’s pretensions. 
In every respect, mentally and morally, the 
aspiring dramatist was the inferior of the 
thoughtful, gentle, yet robust toiling man, he 
despised. 

I did not learn the full storv of my father’s 
life till 1928, following his death. He had 
changed his name to Arthur Rosebery. He 
took his surname, of course, from Roseberv 
Avenue near which he lived and through 
which he must have passed often. He was 
not, very original! 

So in an illicit kind of way I managed iust 
to be born in what is termed wedlock. This 
is according to the outlook of patriarchal or 
male-governed society. Nature takes no 


notice of such superstitions and false 
moralities. 


2. ENDOWED FOR STRUGGLE 


The day was a great, day. The cry “Please 
to Remember the Fifth of November’ is his- 
toric. It relates to the alleged conspiracv to 
blow up the House of Commons by Guy 
Fawkes. And, of course, I owe my first name, 
Guy, to the fact that I was born on this 
historic day, 

I suppose that everyone knows the story of 
Guy Fawkes. He was born at York on Aoril 
16, 1570, and degenerated into a brave but 
desperate soldier of fortune. To him was 
left the actual execution of the plot. He was 
arrested at his post owing to a leakage of 
information. Put to severe torture, he con- 
fessed. The confession did not save his life. 
He was hanged on January 31, 1606. 

The purpose of the plot was to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament, on November 5, 1605. 
This was the day on which James I was to 
open them. 

The vlot was concocted by a grounv of dis- 
contented Roman Catholics. Of course. the 
Government, made the most of it for politica) 
reasons. The conspiracy of the weak was 
made to serve the conspiracy of the strong. 


The vlot made a great impression on the 
country at the time. Since then, it has 
inspired a number of books and pamphlets. 
When I was born the Gunpowder Plot had 
become a legend. Its seriousness had been 
forgotten and it surivived as a tradition to be 
recalled with humour and mockery. Guy 
Fawkes was not a tortured conspirator but a 
figure of fun. His vlot was a farce. Still, 
November 5 was a day of noisy celebration. 
As I grew up. I correlated my birthday to the 
events of history. It was a day to be remem- 
bered. Certainly, the day’s activities made 
me think of princes. priests. and parliament. 
IT did not become a Roman Catholic. Indeed, 
I grew into an Atheist. I did not want to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament. What 
purpose would that have served? Buildings 
can be replaced. Reflection slowlv convinced 
me that my task was to destrov the parlia- 
mentarv system. I came to realise that the 
institution of parliament was an anti-social 
talking shop of counter-democracy. Parlia- 
ment, I realised, was a useless institution. 
Being born on Guy Fawkes’ day brought this 
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conclusion home to me. The Catholic wa n 
conspirator had not lived ana died in vain. =e ieee i are ete a Maneed in 
Parliament was to be transformed, or blown 1756, when Rosoman, the builder and 
be hat aa proprietor of Sadlers Wells Theatre, built a 
a e of November is great for an- terrace of houses at the upper end, and called 
other reason. Eugene Debs, the immortal them py his own name. Gradually, the street 
American Socialist and anti-militarist, was became Rosoman Street. 
oe at Terre Haute, Indiana, on that day. I obtained most of my schooling at the 
at was in 1855. At the time of my birth, Hugh Myddleton School, which borders 
Debs was thirty-one years old. Although Debs Rosoman Street. This school was named 
started organising the railroadmen when he after sir Huch Myddleton. the famous gold- 
was twenty, at the time of my birth, he had gmith and citizen of London who embarked 
not become a Socialist. He progressed more hjs whole private fortune in 1609, in the 
slowly mentally than I did, although he yongerful undertaking of establishing the 
proved to be a courageous propagandist and New River Head, whereby water was brought 
enemy of war. November Fifth was a good from the springs of Amwell and Chadwell, in 
day on which to be born. It was indeed a Herts, for the supply of London. ; 
sara remember, The Hugh Myddleton School takes in part 
The day, year, place, and circumstances of of the ground of the Clerkenwell Bridewell. 
my birth were portents. 1886 was the famous his fact, during my schooldays, led to much 
year of the tragedy of the Chicago Martyrs. jinvestigaton of the history of Bridewell and 
The working class of the world was stirred, of political felony in Clerkenwell. It was as 
and has been stirred since, by the events of much vart of my education as anything I 
ey Day ra Chie: the police-thrown bomb, Jearned at school. ° 
e arrest and subsequent execution of the 
Chicago Anarchists—who were really radical ee eaecahe | Poems Co eae 
trade unionists, rather than Anarchists. AS wife in 1661 to see a friend of hers who 
I was born a great agitation was rising even he states, “is at school there”. I often went 
in London for their release. One of these to school at that site and meditated. I gazed 
abortive expressions of Socialism with which jnto the past the better to vision the future 
the world is familiar. ; 3 though I knew not exactly what I was doing. 
Clerkenwell was a choice district in which to Seven years later, probably to their credit 
be born. Probably, every town, every village, as a protest against official injustice, a so- 
and every parish in the world has some great- called mob of apprentices attacked the 
ness in its history. After all, history exists pbuilding. This was the second attack by 
everywhere. Mankind makes history. apprentices since the building’s erection 
Clerkenwell is an ecclesiaslic and civil Obviously it was viewed as a centre of cl 
perish in the nae Central district of London. opvression. co 
1€ original village sprang up around the Richard Baxter, the fa 
priory of St. John of Jerusalem. This was served with the ‘patiinnan tees a beri 
founded by Jordan Briset in 1100. The gate- held here in durance vile for preaching in his 
house is there still. The name comes from own home at Acton. Baxter was a very brave 
the Holy Well where the parish clerks of man. Charles II made him one of his chap- 
London congregated once a year. Clerken- Jains as an act of appeasement, and would 
well symbolises, therefore, the organisation have made him a bishop. Baxter refused. In 
of the Church. It plunges the enquiring 1662, the Act of Uniformity drove Baxter 
mind into a study of the Church and religious from the Church of England. For the rest of 
tradition. It opens up the gateway of his life he was a Nonconformist preacher in 
enquiry that leads to scepticism and thought. London and Acton. He died in 1691, aged 76 
Clerkenwell had a sound political history. A In 1672 the building was bike hen 
Corresponding Society existed there at the almost. This was supposed to have been the 
time of the French Revolution. It was a work of a Catholic prisoner. Obvious] 
centre of Chartist organisation and protest. direct action. It was rebuilt ‘In 1757 ‘he 
It was a centre also for the meeting and prison was in a terrible condition John 
organisation of Irish Republicans. Howard visited it many times. It was pulled 
Mention of the Irish Republicans recalls down in 1804. . 
the Clerkenwell Bridewell, This was built in To the south of the Bridewell, for nearly a 
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century, there had existed a New Prison. marks on the walls of the small, cramped 
Jack Sheppard was imprisoned here but proletarian houses which showed where the 
escaped by filing his fetters and the prison smashed. walls had been rebuilt after the 
bars. In 1774-75 the New Prison was rebuilt. explosion. 

The riots of 1780 brought a public attack The fatal barrel of powder had been 
on the prison by the mob, who released the wheeled along Bowling Green Lane in a 
prisoners. harmless-looking coster’s barrow. 

In 1818, the year when Richard Carlile was One man who was a child at the time be- 
starting on his famous imprisonments in came a street-seller and was willing to talk 
defence of free speech and freedom of the about the explosion year after year. He was 
press, the prison was rebuilt on a larger scale. Albert Henry Abbott and he took to selling 
As my mind evolved it seemed to me that this matches in Holborn at the foot of Gray’s Inn 
was a significant reply of the ruling class to Road. At late as 1935, when he was nearing 
the thought of the people. eighty years of age, he was telling still the 

The building was taken down and rebuilt story of the Fenian outrage. As I grew up I 
as the Middlesex House of Detention in 1845, knew older boys who knew him and I often 
during the Chartist period. Then came the sawhim. He lost his sight in the explosion. 
unlucky December 13, 1867, when the prison _In his last press interview, sixty-eight years 
was the scene of a terrific explosion. after the event, he was telling reporters: 

During my boyhood, and long after, the And I live in Clerkenwell still. I’m near 
story of the Fenians and how the city shook Mownt Pleasant now, but in those days I lived 
to the blast of the shattering explosion was in Corporation Lane—right on the spot! 
the subject of much gossip. It was as though Born, brought wp, and blown wp in Corpora- 

I was contemporary with the event. Awed tion Lane! 

people spoke of the work of a gang of I was only a tiny mite at the time, of course 
Fenians—led by Michael Barrett— who —but, Heaven bless you, I remember! About 
wheeled a barrel of gunpowder into Corpora- four o’clock in the afternoon, it was. There 
tion Lane (which before my birth had been was everything as usual, us kids playing, my 
renamed Corporation Row) and blew up part mother working about the place—and then 
of the prison wall in the hope of rescuing two hell let loose, as you might say! That’s all it 
Fenian friends, Burke and Casey, who were seems to me. 

“inside”. Certainly, it was a mad scheme I lost my eyes, as you see—my sister Annie 
and a pitiful act. The people who attempted was terribly cut about, my other sister, 
it were not “a gang” in the criminal sense in Minnie, she lost an eye and wus badly injured 
which the term was used. Working people besides, and my mother—her face was hurt 
never ought to have used this term. It was a something cruel. 

ruling class term and the original fault rested Down the years, youth, young man, old 
with the British Government and Dublin man, all that Mr. Abbott could think about 
Castle. was the fact that the Government sent £500 

Michael Barrett and his helpers thought by special messengers for the sufferers. 
their comrades were in the prison yard and Queen Victoria made special inquiries! How 
would make a swift getaway once the wall easy for the Queen! And there were pen- 
fell. A rumour of the rescue plot had reached sions. One woman was injured in the explo- 
the ears of the authorities. Consequently, sion but lived to be ninety—-still living in 
Burke and Casey were in cells far removed Clerkenwell and still drawing £20 a year that 
from the wall. Otherwise they would have the Queen allowed her! 
been the first to be blown to pieces. Asit was “It was the pension that kept her alive,” 
six persons, resident in neighbouring houses, Abbott once said, in evident sincerity and 
were killed, six more died, and one hundred with unconscious irony. 

and twenty were injured. The authorities, | Michael Barrett, of course, was hanged at 
with their knowledge, could have averted this Newgate. It was Britain's last public 
disaster, The official desire was not to avert execution. ; 
disaster but to capture and to create greater To all the injured poor of Corporation Row 
hatred of the Fenians. In this the authorities what caused the Fenian struggle meant 
were successful. nothing. The pensions, silly inadequate 
I often went along Corporation Row during insulting patronage of penury, were regarded 
my schooldays. Here I learned of the sinister as signs of royal generosity and Government 
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regard. The Government emphasised that 

the killed and injured were all very poor. So 

the Fenians had hurt the poor! The Govern- 
ment was not so keen on emphasising how 
the poor suffer in wars. 

Middlesex Detention House was closed in 
1877. It might have been forgotten but for 
the Fenian explosion. 

At the time of my birth, the Social Demo- 
crats had established a Central Headquarters 
on Clerkenwell Green, near where Chartists 
met. This is now Marx House. 

Near the SDF. Headquarters is the 

Sessions House, which was descended from, 
and replaced, the famous Hicks Hall, founded 
by Sir Baptist Hicks in January 1612. ‘The 
Sessions House was built in 1779-1780 from 
the designs of John Rogers. To one who was 
inspired to think for himself, and was growing 
into a humanist through his Christian studies, 
a growing realisation of all the stories the 
walls could relate if they had but tongues, 
made the very structure a home of learning. 
It was a centre of education. 
’ Not far from the Sessions House is Clerken- 
well Close in which down the ages many 
famous persons lived. Some _ represented 
literature’ which is an avenue of and to 
thought. Here Oliver Cromwell lived for a 
time. What a vista of history was opened up 
to the mind of a boy by this incitement to 
the study of Cromwell, his purpose, and his 
period! It was not till my first imprisonment 
in Brixton that a message from Sir Walter 
Strickland, the 9th Baronet, who had dis- 
carded his title, reminded me that the name 
of Cromwell was associated with that of 
Strickland and Aldred: and that one of the 
Aldreds of the Commonwealth period had 
been a strong Communist. 

What an inspiration this association of 
names was to be at a later time: Clerkenwell, 
Strickland, Aldred, Communism! ; 

Then Clerkenwell supplied another inspir- 
ation which was to influence me during the 
period that I was growing into manhood and 
thought adventure. 

During 1818, St. John Street Road was 
called The Road to Islington. This is an 
exact description as anyone who looks at the 
map can see. As Richard Carlile went to 
jail the Road to Islington changed its name 
to St. John Street Road. Cutting across St. 
John Street Road and St. John Street Square 
is Red Lion Street. This preserves the name 
of the old Red Lion Inn, which was one of the 
oldest inns in London, and dates from 1415. 


Red Lion Street was built on its site in 1719. 

It was in a room in the old Red Lion Inn 
that Thomas Paine wrote his immortal 
Rights of Man. This house was visited by 
James Thomson, the poet, and Dr. Johnson. 
With all due respect to these respectable 
worthies, the importance of Clerkenwell con- 
sists, to me, in the fact that here Thomas 
Paine wrote his classic of freedom in 1791-2, 
after his tremendous service to the cause of 
the revolting Colonists, the United States of 
America. Paine’s fine vigorous English was 
the language of Freedom. 

Added to the importance of being born in 
Clerkenwell, rough and proletarian though 
its appearance may have been, was my name, 
It was a tremendous threefold name. When 
the time for my political imprisonment came 
the authorities doubted its authenticity. It 
seemed too glovelike. In open court, one 
prosecutor said “known as Guy Alfred 
Aldred”. I was not known as Guy Alfred 
Aldred. I was Guy Alfred Aldred. The Guy 
has been explained. Alfred was my ‘father’s 
name and his father’s name. However un- 
worthy they may have been to enjoy this 
name it is a bold Saxon name of challenge 
and freedom. And then Aldred. I shall deal 
with my surname in another chapter. Here 
it is sufficient to remember that it also was 
a Saxon name. It was the name (also spelt 
Ealdred or Alred) of the Archbishop of York 
who had a flair for politics and crowned 
William the Conqueror King of England. He 
was a loyal kingsman and a traitor to Saxon 
England. But his name caused thought and 
a living desire to understand religion and 
politics. 

As I grew up these facts influenced my 
thought. It was a tremendous incitement 
to study and to struggle. Here was the centre 
of the Church calling for examination. Here 
was a natal day of political conspiracy. Also 
of current struggle in a great land founded 
by Anglo-Saxons who believed in liberty of 
thought and constitutional freedom. A call 
to the study of law in relation to society. 
Here was a birth year of living struggle by the 
poor in that very land founded in liberty— 
land of struggle across the ocean. My birth 
facts completed the portent of rebellion. 
I was impelled, in my early years, to think 
on my father and mother, my maternal grand- 
father and grandmother, the meaning of 
marriage, and the relation of ceremony to 
moral reality. 

The circumstances of my birth did not 
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make for wealth. My type of mind did not 
make for the kind of social and economic 
triumph known as “From Log Cabin to White 


. House”, “From Workhouse to Westminster’, 


and that sort of thing. I was to be no 
Cardinal Wolseley, seeking by learning to 
become a panderer, and finally a lackey. The 
circumstances inclining me to study de- 
veloped a love of scientific approach to truth 
and a correct assessment of reality. 


Thus endowed I entered upon the struggle 
of existence. Whether it is wise to be born 
One cannot say. Perhaps it is a folly im- 
posed on each of us. In the sense of being 
born to struggle, since I was born, it can be 
said that I was born well. There was a com- 
plete correlation of time, place, and circum- 
stance. It may not have been fate. It may 
have been rather a sad destiny. But there it 
was. 


3. THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 


I remember the gleams and gloom that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain; 
The sona and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


—LONGFELLOW 


At the age of five, I was sent to the Iron friend has lived in Glasgow many years but 
Infants’ School in Farringdon Road. This was remains a veritable “cockney” in manner. 
on the same side of the road as Corporation He cannot understand my forgetting the 
Buildings, going towards Roseberry Avenue name of the headmaster but although I noted 
and Exmouth Street. This school has de- it down when he recalled it, I still do not 


it I could go to the exact remember it. 
Speen walk boa 7 The Iron School and its teachers have 


pot on which it stood. Factory buildings now 
senusy the site. Here I was very happy, andI vassed. Only memories, some sad, most of 


recall many incidents of this early schooling them pleasant, of that which was once so real, 


impossible to think so objective. so absolutely a physical fact, 
with affection. It is almost impos re mac ete ie enmacnvnt 


of this, such real experience, having faded remain. At 

into the shadowy past. Even now, as I stand disappear. It seemed so permanent. And 

in George Street, Glasgow, and see young yet —! 4 
m school, the vision The Hugh Myddleton Schools were opene 

ye hee ee I formally on December 13, 1893. This vast 


f this Infants’ School comes back to me. 
eat the teachers, and little incidents that block stretches from Rosoman Street to Sans 


- One day going out for ice-cream Walk. It is surelv the greatest monument, to 
ea pesca Gaachey ans wee very good to all his memory for which any human could wish. 
her small pupils: another day in winter- Although the formal opening was on Dec- 
time, carrying a huge piece of frozen snow ember 13, 1893, my impression is that the 
home, only that it might melt when I got school was opened actually, and was in normal 
there. It is sad to think that these teachers working order, a few weeks before that ran 
dav by dav so real and so earnest, are now One had to be seven years Old before being 
mere shadows. I often wonder how life enrolled but it must have been that one had to 
treated them ere thev passed away. be that age on some certan previous date. I 

Sometimes, in Glasgow. I meet a commiss- attained my seventh birthday in November 
ionaire. who also went to this Iron School. of that vear but for the purposes of the 
He still remembers me as a fellow-n"vil—if school’s reckoning T was deemed to b* 
one may apply that term to a child, My younger. My enrolment was a favour, Thus 
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I was the youngest scholar in the school. On than by sitting at her bedside when she was 
that account, at the formal opening by the unaware of his presence. 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, I was This attitude of his daughters was most 
presented to the royal visitor. This was a unfair. He was completely broken up by my 
strange scholastic beginning for one who was grandmother’s death. Within a short period, 
destined to become a rabid republican. after years of total abstinence, he tried to 
The Hugh Myddleton School is now the drink himself to death. He failed. Eight 
Hugh Myddleton Secondary (Central) School, years later he killed himself by drinking 
controlled by the London County Council. carbolic acid. Only then did his family 
The exact date of my entering this schoolcan- realise how acutely he missed his wife. 
not be obtained as most of the school records My school career was not too exciting. It 
were destroyed during the Second World War. had its moments. One of my fellow-students 
Only the records from 1907 onwards were was the son of Jung, the Clerkenwell Watch- 
saved. Of course, my enrolment began with maker, who had been associated with Karl 
the first day the school was opened. My Marx in the First International. Jung was 
leaving is defined by the date of my grand- murdered by a man who accused him of being 
mother’s death, as I continued at school only a traitor and a police-agent. His death caused 
a short time after that event, which smashed a sensation and inspired a lot of discussion 
uv the home completely. My grandmother about Socialism. 
died on October 24, 1900. Sometime the While still under ten years of age, I gave my 
following year I left school. adherence to certain principles that I have 
October 24 was a Wednesday. The previous maintained all my life. As a result of some 
Sunday, October 21, about noon, she had a of the boys smoking and inviting me to do 
stroke. She never recovered consciousness. likewise, I entered into many discussions on 
Death, no matter how it comes, means sorrow the rights and wrongs of this particular habit, 
unless the survivors have no feeling. It com- its folly or usefulness. I objected not only to 
pels reflection. This was the first time I had smoking but to the fact that it was engaged 
personally experienced the coming of death in on the sly. Finally, I joined the Anti- 
intimately. The incident at school when a Nicotine League. My first adventures in 
schoolfriend died. had not registered on mv propaganda consisted of keen activity on 
mind with the intensity my grandmother’s behalf of this body and recruiting activity for 
death did. : the Band of Hope and Total Abstinence 
During the last year of her life. my grand- Movement. I forget now the headquarters of 
mother and I had become firm friends. De- the Band of Hope but I believe that it was in 
svite her horror at my refusal to go to Church, St. Peter’s Church down some steps along 
she regarded me with favour and forgiveness. Clerkenwell Road where it approaches towards 
On Saturday evening, she went fora walk with Holborn. Being so young, I must have said 
my mother, my step-father and myself. My some odd or stuvid things. Naturally. I do 
grandfather remained at home busy writing remember that I had much enthusiasm but 
up his trade union minutes. During the walk no bigotry in the pursuit of the cause of Total 
she was in a very happy mood and on our Abstinence and Non-Smoking. I remain a 
return home, before my mother and step- convinced abstainer from smoking and 
father left for their house next door to Sadler’s alcoholic drinking. I think both habits are 
Well Theatre, she prepared supper for us all. injurious. The question is very much a 
The death of my grandmother completely personal one but not wholly so. A drunken 
sohered mv outlook on life. husband can destroy all peace in the home 
During the three days that my grandmother and transform it into hell. It is an indulgence 
lay unconscious. my grandfather became un- rather than a personal whim and can do grave 
ponular with his daughters. He insisted on harm to others. This feeling may be a bias 
going as usual to work, coming in at the mid- from my boyhood from which I have no desire 
day break and at tea-time, and not going out to depart. It would be foolish to do so at this 
again till the next morning. His explanation late day, even if the temptation existed. T 
that the rent had to be paid, that other ex- believe however that it is a social issue of 
penses had to be faced, and that therefore importance and not the mere exaggeration of 
he must earn money. were not accepted and a tendency I developed in youth. 
unvonular he remained for quite a time. Some success was attained in Mathematics, 
In his view he was helping more by working Scripture, and English, I developed a 
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ee reverence for the English tongue and for the I pelieve that, for a time, after his family 
~ literature of New England. Mathematics I removed to Catford, he loved the Hugh 
considered a substitute for logic. It interested Myddleton School so much that he travelled 
me as a Course of mental study and proposi- to it by train on the South Eastern and 

tion forming, and not as a prelude to Chatham Railway, Quite a journey. 
mechanics or applied mathematics. Although Another scholar was E. E. Briscoe, who 
I went to woodwork and studied chemistry, afterwards did such splendid cartoons for 
practical and theoretical, the studies that The Word. I did not know that Briscoe had 
influenced me at school were the three already been at the Hugh Myddleton School with me 
mentioned: Mathematics, as leading to and till recent years when he recalled the fact. 
substituting for formal logic; Scripture, which Briscoe is a great black and white artist and 

> plunged me privately into studies of Church his work does honour to the school. 
history; and English. The pursuit of these One school scandal I recall. One of the 
subjects explains my attitude towards life. boys was in the habit of buying tea and cakes 

I was concerned in two school fights. This each night for a number of his mates at the 
directed my thoughts to “school” and “gang” tuck shop patronised by the boys of Hugh 
loyalty. I saw no sense in these activities Mvddleton School. What a talk there was 
which, I remember, delighted the other boys. when it was known that he had stolen a 
It brought joyous excitement to everyone considerable sum of money from an uncle! 
except myself. I saw no fun in this behaviour He disappered from the school and no more 
and said so. I declined to participate in these was heard of him, 
fights. Another of my school fellows was Michaels, 

I can recall three private fights in which I a Jewish boy whose home I visited at times. 
was intended to be a principal. The other Sometime after leaving school, he was 
boys surrounded me, once in the school play- arrested for a series of remarkable frauds. 
ground, and twice in Sans Walk outside one He travelled the full length and breadth of 
of the school entrances, in the hope that I the country, impersonating various persons, 
would afford them some excitement. They visiting Theatre managers, and acquiring 
hoped to cheer and to encouruge and maybe large sums of money. In all, he must have 
jeer. These expectations did not move me. stolen thousands of pounds in a very short 
Each time I refused to put up my fists despite period and finally faced several hundred 
jeers. I did not run away. I stood firm. I charges. Most of them were dropped or merelv 
got struck on one occasion. On the other two referred to as taken into account. He received 
occasion, nothing happened. I was simply a heavy imprisonment and what became of 
unpopular and for a short time no one would him eventually I never discovered. I suppose 
speak to me. I do not remember being greatly his life was a failure. Yet he had great 
annoyed at this result. To the credit of my intelligence and was brilliant at his studies. 
schoolmates it must be admitted that there He had a flair for scholarship and good living. 
was no great victimisation. Despite my I have related two incidents of what might 
oddities I got on quite well with them. be termed direct active non-violent resistance. 

I bought marbles but played little and in One other school incident, equally direct 
the end gave them allaway. Forashorttime action, although I did not know the phrase at 
I was fond of the glass marble that had the that time, merits relating. At school there 
appearance of twisted coloured ribbon in its was a singing class which all had to attend. 
centre. Games did not make any especial The teacher, a man named Hodges. had the 
appeal to me and never have done so. I liked trick of walking round the class-room, up and 
reading and walking. Mostly reading. down the aisles, then suddenly thumping a 

I recall a boy named Townsend engaging boy on the back with the idea of impressing 
in some rough playing and being accidentally upon the boy that he was not keeping in time 

Nx killed in the school playground. Of course, or was not making himself heard. Now, it 
this caused a lot of talk. was inevitable that if I sang I would be out 

One of my school fellows was Harry of time and out of tune. I simply could not 
Bromley. He left school in August 1900 at sing. Nature never intended me to sing. 
reo) the age of fourteen-and-a-half years. Forty- Quite early in my attempts I had realised 
— nine years later he wrote me from Slough, that if harmony was to prevail jn the class- 
where he was living. At school, he was room I would have to be silent. This was my 
Captain of the Cricket and Football teams. custom during the singing period. But what 
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did an ignorant school-teacher knew about 
this simple fact? 

There came the day when, during his 
walk through the class-room, Mr. Hodges 
realised that I was not singing. He thumped 
my back. I waited till he got to the front of 
the class and turned to face the pupils. As he 
faced us, I let fly with my inkwell. It struck 
the blackboard behind him. There was 2 
terrible row. In great indignation he re- 
ported the matter to the headmaster. There 
was a full inquiry. No punishment came my 
way and Mr. Hodges never got the chance to 
thump me on the back again. I was excused 
singing. I should never have been sent in 
the first instance. But Authority takes no 
heed of the individual. It loves to threaten 
and to exercise its power. Although quiet 
and simple, even at that age. authority and 
force did not impress me. When necessary 
I was prepared to revolt. I did not need to 
read Paine’s Rights of Man to assert the 
rights of scholars. Actually, at a later date, 
my school experiences inclined me to read 
The Rights of Man. 

The incident of the back-thumping and the 
inkwell brings to mind another experience 
that occurred outwith school time but during 
that period. Maybe this happening was the 
explanation of the revolt against thumping. 
My mother wanted me to be cultured. I smile 
now at her anxiety in this direction. And so 
she bought me a violin, arranged for me to 
have a course of lessons. With the money for 
the first quarter’s payment in advance I set 
off for the house of the music teacher. I gave 
him the money. He started my first lesson. 
I had barely started to follow his instruction. 
when he stopped me. Taking the money I 
had given him from the mantlepiece where 
he had placed it, he put it into my hand. 

“Here,” he said. “Don’t come back. Give 
the money back to your mother. It’s a crime 
to take it from you!” 

I was at school still when, at the age of 
thirteen I was confirmed. This is the only 
time I visited St. Paul’s Cathedral. I never 
had the desire to visit “great” places. Even 
the Tower of London, despite its historical 
associations, never moved me to visit it on a 
sight-seeing expedition. The strange thing 
is that, within a few weeks of being confirmed, 
I refused to attend the Church of England 
services any more. For five years I had gone 
with my grandfather regularly twice each 

Sunday. For fifty years he had been a member 
of the Church of St, Anne & St. Agnes, with 


John’s Zachary. I did not break completely 
wine the Church then. I just did not want to 
go every Sunday as a routine matter. 

My grandmother was scandalised. Yet I 
never knew her to attend Church. Her excuse 
was that domestic duties made Sunday a busy 
day. My mother was upset, although she, too, 
never attended Church. She saw the Cross of 
Christ slipping from my hands. She was a 
good mother, and really splendid to me, as 
was my grandmother, but I think she would 
have been better advised not to be so 
squeamish about my religious behaviour. The 
Cross of Christ had done a little slipping in 
her own case, although I do not think the 
result had been to her moral hurt. Only my 
grandfather was practical. Within the family 
my pet name was “Dady”. Seemingly this 
had stuck because of my insistence in child- 
hood of calling my hands “dadies”. ‘Well, 
Dady,” said my grandfather, “is it true that 
you don’t want to come with me to Church?” 
“Yes, grandather.” I replied. “Very well! 
Don’t come,” he said and turning to my grand- 
mother and my mother, “Leave the boy alone. 
If he doesn’t wish to come, there’s no sense 
in him coming. It would be an outrage to 
force him to go to Church against his will.” 

And that was that! 

The South African war broke out towards 
the end of my schooldays. How my school- 
fellows jeered at me for declaring that my 
grandfather was pro-Boer! 

Looking back, I realise what is due to 
his encouragement. How he assisted my 
mental development without once imposing 
any ideas of his own is a wonderful study in 
education as practised by a man who made 
no cultural claims. He was inspired by a 
radical liberalism of mind that was the 
essence of unpretentious commonsense. 

Between the period of going to the Iron 
School and being enrolled at the Hugh 
Myddleton School my mother insisted on 
visiting my father’s mother in Amwell Street 
with the purpose of forcing some support for 
me. On this point, Grandfather Holdsworth 
was completely opposed to my mother. He 
thought her conduct in this matter was un- 
dignified and that he could support me with- 
out help from my father. In this attitude he 
was applauded by my grandmother. Great 
was my mother’s indignation. She persisted 
in these visits, usually taking me with her. 
There were no quarrels between my mother 
and her parents but they held that this con- 
duct was equivalent to begging and that she 
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ought to be superior to it. My mother, who 
loved me and did everything possible to make 
me happy, working very hard to this end, 
thought I ought to have the best of every- 
thing and that my father should share the 
responsibility. I agree with my grandparents’ 
attitude but I understand the viewpoint of 
my mother. 

On April 4, 1897, my mother contracted a 
bigamous marriage with George Daniel Stray. 
They met on a bus as she was on her way to 
work. Soon after he came to live with us as 
a boarder. In some strange religious way, my 
mother considered it was right to be “married” 
in a register office but not in Church. A 
strange outlook. 

Married, my mother moved from Corpora- 
tion Buildings to a house next door to Sadler’s 
Well. I remained with my grandparents 
but during the school dinner break I ran from 
one house to the other before returning to 
school. In the evenings I would visit my 
mother and then return to Corporation Build- 
ings to sleep. When my grandfather gave up 
the tenancy of the house I went to live com- 
pletely with my mother. When she moved 
to Goswell Road my grandfather came to live 
with us for a time. 

With the death of my grandmother about 
this time, the atmosphere of home life 
changed. My mother had another family 
growing up and I ceased from being the 
centre of her interest. Things were not the 
same. 

So the thoughts of my youth became indeed 
long, long thoughts. I was thoughtful from 
a very early age and the events in my home 
and at school caused my thoughts to reach 
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out towards Utopia and so to vision the land 
of man’s eternal prophecy and desire. The 
vision that came to me in those far-off days 
has remained. It has but matured with the 
years. Some part of the concept has devel- 
oped from vague imaginings into a well- 
defined promise of reality. I know that it 
was no mirage. I saw in those schooldays a 
true, though perhaps crude and immature, 
approach to a real understanding of life and 
its struggle. I look back to the days of my 
youth and all the thoughts to which those 
events gave birth, with a deep sense of 
gratitude. I was born to be a sower and the 
seed I was destined to sow was not dragon’s 
teeth, the seed of false glory. 

The boy’s will was indeed the wind’s will, 
for it carried me without effort, and despite 
every obstacle, along the strange and mar- 
vellous journey of revolutionary idealism. I 
had no assets other than that of good deter- 
mination. Hunger: Vision: Determination. 
A perfect triune providence of achievement. 
The deity that inspires absolute love and loyal 
service of Truth regardless of every personal 
consideration. 

Looking back, I recall the feeling that 
inspired me to describe myself, in one of my 
youthful essays, as “a citizen of the bright 
tomorrow warring against the sordid crimin- 
ality of the transient today”. The description 
was correct but the transient evil has not 
passed. And so the spirit of youth remains 
with me in my age to continue the great and 
glorious struggle. Mankind yet has to enter 
into the promised land. 

Another poet, more bitter than Longfellow 
in his hatred of orthodoxy in the home and 
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priestcraft in society, has described the child 
as father to the man. I accept the descrip- 
tion in the poet’s sense and also in a kindlier 
sense. I see the promise of the thinker and 
the heretic, the truthseeker and the dis- 
coverer, in the child. I see sweetness and 
light, not darkness and the sin of authority. 
I see the child maturing into the man, Here 
is no cause for bitterness but rather rejoicing. 
That the child is father to the man, is, in my 
experience, not a matter for lamentation but 


xaltation. The thought should fing 
red cia not in the moaning tones of a 
dirge but should swell with gladness into the 
rich volume of the anthem. The child should 

the father to the man. 

sa this spirit of struggle towards Utopia, as 
being a real place on the map of human 
endeayour, I look back to the days of my 
youth, Then it was I learned to ask why and 
to refuse to bow before the false god of 
destructive authority. 


The second number of No Traitor’s Gait! will deal with the author's activity 
as a Boy Preacher; his conversion to Theism and association with the late 
Charles Voysey, the founder of the Theistic Church; his Total Abstinence 
campaign; the Clerkenwell Freethought Mission; and his Social Democratic 
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